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GEORGE W. CHIPMAN 


i Tap news of the sudden death of Deacon Chipman on the morning of Tuesday, 

Oct. 24., came with a shock of surprise and sorrow to a very large and 
extended circle of friends. For several years he has not been in robust health, but 
with few exceptions was found daily at his office in Tremont Temple, attending to his 
business with his customary exactness, keenness, care and geniality. Probably few 
men who have not occupied conspicuous public positions were more widely known 
or had exercised a greater personal influence, especially in religious affairs, than 
“ Deacon” Chipman, as he was universally and familiarly known. He has been 
the leading figure in the progress of the Tremont Temple church from the date of 
its formation to the present time. Since 1864 he has been a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Baptist Missionary Union. For the last forty 
years no important Baptist enterprise has been started and carried on in the city 
of Boston without his advice and codperation. His gift of his home in the city of 
Cambridge as a home for aged and destitute members of Baptist churches, was but 
another indication of his wide interest in the affairs of the denomination and his 
sympathy for those exposed to misfortune and trouble. His death creates a large 
vacancy in the Baptist ranks of the city of Boston, and leaves gaps in many denomi- 
national enterprises. 

George W. Chipman was born in Marlboro, Mass., Jan. 20, 1820. At the age 
of seventeen he removed to the city of Boston, and began business as clerk in a 
_ dry goods store on Hanover street. Four years later he laid the foundations of his 
fortune by establishing himself in a dry goods store on the same street, on his own 
account; but a little later he established the carpet store at the corner of Hanover 
and Court streets, which made his name so well known in the city. Here he con- 
ducted business for twenty-five years. Since retiring from the carpet business Mr. 
Chipman has by no means been idle, but has devoted himself to the care of his 
investments, to the affairs of the Blackstone National Bank, of which he was for 
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many years a director, and a large portion of his time and energy has been given 
with unremitting devotion to the interests of Tremont Temple church and building, 
to the American Baptist Missionary Union, and to other denominational and relig- 
ious interests. Probably few active business men have ever devoted so large a 
portion of their time definitely to the business interests of the kingdom of God. 
For many years he has been chairman of the Board of Trustees and of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Evangelical Baptist Benevolent and Missionary Society, 
which is the name of the corporation in which the title of the Tremont Theater 
was vested by Deacon Timothy Gilbert, when he bought the building and trans- 
formed it from a theater into a church. He was also chairman of the Finance and 
Executive Committee of the Tremont Temple church, and chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the American Baptist Missionary Union. He usually had his office 
in the Tremont Temple, and as the chief of the business committees of the owners 
of the building, of the church, and of the Missionary Union, which has for many 
years had its rooms in the building, he found himself in the center of the religious 
interests in which he was most deeply interested, and kept his hand in an intimate 
way upon the business of these three Baptist enterprises which were nearest to his 
heart. For the last few years this inner circle in his affections has been enlarged 
to include the Chipman Home for aged Baptists. He was also deacon of the 
Tremont Temple church for more than fifty years, and superintendent of the 
Sunday-school for more than forty years ; was one of the founders and early presi- 
dents of the Boston Baptist Social Union, and through his aid and energy Baptist 
churches were established in Rockland, Marlboro, and Hudson, Mass., and other 
places. 

Deacon Chipman would have been a marked character in any circle. Of large 
frame, frank and genial manners and great earnestness, he was naturally and easily 
prominent in every enterprise and in every company in which he found himself, 
and presented a remarkable combination of keen and shrewd business capacity, 
great sympathy, tender affection and devout spirituality. With all the complicated 
affairs in which he was engaged he was never too busy to give attention and advice 
and sympathy to everyone who came to him for counsel. As superintendent of 
the Sunday-school his fondness for children made him eminently successful, and to 
this, as to every enterprise in which he was interested, he gave his best. Of him 
it can be truly said that his large natural endowments were always ready to be used 
in the interests of the kingdom of God; and the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, the Tremont Temple church, and many other Baptist interests in which he 
has for so many years been the most prominent business figure, will miss his con- 
stant attention and unremitting care. The death of Deacon Chipman has made 
vacant a large number of positions, which in all ordinary forecast it will be exceed- 
ingly difficult to fill for many years. There is need of prayer that others may be 
raised up to take the many places so ably filled by this large-hearted and devoted 
servant of God. 


Th Missionary Conference in Japan, referred to in the November number, is to be 
held Oct. 24-30 next year, 1g00. 
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PRESIDENT S. J. P. KRUGER’S ADDRESS 


¥ Hiagees South African Baptist Union reports 34 or 35 churches, 34 pastors, 11 

missionaries, 44 church buildings and 3,430 members. One of the churches is 
located in Pretoria, the capital of the South African Republic, and others are — 
located in Johannesburg, Kimberley, Pietermaritzburg, and other places brought 
into prominence in the present war in South Africa. As we read the reports of the 
war in the daily papers, perhaps we have not before thought sufficiently of our 
Baptist brethren, whose homes and lives are imperiled in the present contest. 
The last annual meeting of the Union was held in Pretoria, and an address of 
welcome was delivered by President Kruger, Staats President of the South African 
Republic. Our readers will be interested to read his address. 


BROTHERS, SISTERS, AND REVEREND GENTLEMEN: —I call you brothers and sisters 
because you believe with mein Christ. When I see how the gospel is being spread, I think 
of the words, “ How beautiful are the feet of those who bring messages of peace.” Those 
words are dear to me, and I rejoice to see the fulfilment of the Word. This is the peace which 
our Lord Jesus Christ brought to us. Who can describe the inward feeling of the disciples 
when the angels brought the tidings, “ Christ has risen from the dead”? for it meant the 
salvation of the sinner from the bonds of sin. After that first Easter, the apostles spoke 
to every one in his own tongue. Churches were founded, and the gospel began to be 
preached among all the nations of the earth. And if we look at the events which have 
taken place, under the guidance of the Almighty, since that period, then we see that it was 
the dawn of a new era in the history of the world. Notwithstanding that the unbelievers 
persecuted the Christians, the course of the gospel could not be impeded, and although 
subordinate differences arose between the churches—the one understanding the Word in 
a different sense from the other — the Christians became more and more united by the one 
great subject; and, as long as the churches adhere to the Word of God and Jesus Christ» 
they will continually grow in unanimity as regards the way in which the gospel must be 
understood ; and I believe that the day will come to pass when all will understand it in the 
same light ; then all will unite to work together for the suppression of sin, and the churches 
will be one and indivisible. Then the four angels, spoken of in the Apocalypse, as stand- 
ing at the four corners of the world, will prevent the winds from damaging a single tree — 
the trees representing the Churches on the earth, which will not be destroyed. John said : 
“And there was war in heaven,” but Satan will be bound and cast into the pit that the 
churches may be sealed, and then comes the glorious state of the Church, the return of the 
Jews, the ingathering of the heathen, and all who shall be saved will then be in — and this 
will be the whole Israel who have struggled against sin. For this reason I am glad that I 
have been able to come here — to see and to feel that peace is preached also in this church 
in the name of Christ. I am glad to think of the day when all Christians will understand 
the Word of God in the same light, and the gospel of our Lord will be proclaimed all over 
the world. In the meantime we can always codperate in love and peace, and where we dif- 
fer we can always argue with each other in all brotherly love. As far as I know, the Baptist 
churches preach the peace of Jesus Christ, and therefore they teach the true salvation. My 
desire is that every one in this Republic should preach the gospel so that the name of my 
Savior and the everlasting gospel may be uplifted and made known to all who walk in the 
darkness and the shadow of death — to every nation and kindred, tongue and people — 
until the time shall come when every one will understand the Word of God. This is 
what I wish also for the Baptist church. Amen. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY MOVEMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


ence in Durban, Natal, but in 1892 he began to preach independently 

at Blikana, Herschel, and traveled through Fingoland, the Bashee river 

district, and Queenstown, preaching the gospel. The religious societies 

which he organized were known as The African Native Church. A 

number of societies or churches were formed under his preaching ; and 
Mr. Goduka still continues to travel through the districts of Cape Colony, as well 
as in Basutoland, having been appointed as superintendent or presiding pastor, by 
the elders or leaders of these churches. 

It appears that Mr. Goduka’s views had become similar to those held by Baptist 
churches, which led to his separation from the Wesleyan connection. He was, 
however, ignorant at that time that there were other churches holding substantially 
the same views in the world, but he arrived at his conclusions from the indepen- 
dent study of the Scriptures. Later, learning in regard to the Baptist churches in 
South Africa, he addressed the following circular to The African Native Church: 

FRIENDS: When I learned from a letter of one of the Baptist missionaries in Cape 
Town that they, the Baptist missionaries, are prepared to baptize all persons who were 
baptized by being sprinkled instead of immersion, I was at once led to study anew the 
New Testament writings, that I might be able to defend our own practice of sprinkling. 
I sought arduously to find authority in Scriptures for sprinkling as baptism. 

While I was studying in this manner it finally appeared to me that the Baptist position is 
right and impressive, and that baptism by immersion is clearly taught in the inspired writ- 
ings ; vide Matthew iii, 6; Mark i, 9 ; John iii, 23 ; Acts ii, 38, 39; Romans vi, 4; Col. ii, 12. 

Moreover, I find that all men the most profoundly skilled in the original language of 
Scripture and in the history of the Christian church, agree in stating that the term 
“ baptizo ” means to dip or to immerse, and that the primitive baptism was by immersion. 
(Riddle, “ Christian Antiquities,” etc.) 

Also I perceive that the Rev. John Wesley refused at Savannah in America to baptize 
other than [by] immersion. 

By greeting I close here. I am, dear friends, 

Jonas GODUKA. 
NEw LOCATION, QUEENSTOWN, Aug. 26, 1899. 

This circular was printed both in English and Kaffir. 

On a recent visit of the Rev. Chas. S. Morris to South Africa, in pursuance of 
his purpose to investigate the conditions of industrial mission work in various parts 
of that continent, he met with Rev. Jonas Goduka and various pastors of the 
Native African Church. They were much interested in their conversation with 
him, and in learning that in America there are large numbers of churches com- 
posed of the descendants of African ancestors, who hold the same views as them- 
selves. A conference was arranged, which was held at New Location, Queens- 
town, on Sept. 6, 1899, at which, by invitation, Mr. Morris addressed the 
conference in regard to the views of Baptist churches in America, and answered 
many questions, and all apparently in the most satisfactory manner, since the fol- 
lowing address was presented to him: 
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Zo the Rev..C. S. Morris, Queenstown. 

DEAR BrotuHER: Whereas, By God’s grace, we the undersigned officers of the sect 
known as The African Native Church, have comprehended by persistent studying that bap- 
tism by immersion is clearly taught in the Word of God ; 

And, Whereas, \t has appeared to us that persons the most profoundly skilled in the orig- 

nal language of Scripture and history of the Christian Church agree in their rendering of 
the term “ baptizo,” that it means fo dif or to immerse ; and moreover, as we observe that 
jn the primitive times baptism was performed by immersion ; 

And, Whereas, We are strongly persuaded that the New Testament churches were inde- 
pendent of each other in their internal affairs and management, in which persuasion we 
are emphatically sustained by our brother missionaries, as well as by our leading deacons 
and other office-bearers of our churches; 

Therefore, Loyalty to the Scriptures compels us to adopt the Baptist views on the subject 
of baptism, as well as on that of independency of churches as to internal affairs. 

It is our fervent wish to promote the Christian religion in these parts, working together 
with you, and we pray that we may be accepted into the fellowship of your church on the 
abovesaid conditions. 

Our denomination is composed as follows: We have 13 ordained ministers and 5 
on trial. We have 17 churches attended by 817 communicants, and 444 members on 
trial, there being a good number of adherents in each case. There are to day-schools, 
some of which enjoy the Government Grant. Sunday-schools are observed in some of our 
churches. 

In doctrine we agree with the Evangelical Christians. 

In conclusion we cordially request you to accept this humble address of ours as a small 
token of the high regard and esteem we have for you, and our heartfelt appreciation of the 
just cause you are bent on diffusing in our midst. May the one in whose vineyard you are 
called to work bless you. 

We are, Reverend Sir, your dutiful servants in the Lord, 

Jonas Gopuka, Presiding Pastor. 
NEw LOCATION, QUEENSTOWN, HERMANUS VANGA, Pastor. 
Sept. 6, 1899. ANDREW NTLAHLA, Pastor. 


In pursuance of this address twenty-eight pastors and representatives of these 
seventeen churches were baptized by Mr. Morris, and we are pleased to present 
a view of some of this extraordinarily interesting group. Subsequently the 
pastors and others dispersed to their various churches filled with enthusiasm, 
and with the intention of spreading the news, which had so providentially come to 
them, among their members ; and there is little question but what all the churches 
will follow their leaders in adopting the distinctively Baptist position with which 
their views are already in substantial accord. It is proposed to change the name 
of this group of churches from “ ‘The African Native Church” to “The African 
Baptist Church.” 

To those who have followed the course of the history of Baptist missions and 
the extension of Baptist principles throughout the various countries of the world, 
this will recall the conversion of Judson and his wife, and their baptism in the 
Lal Bazar chapel at Calcutta, the baptism of Johann G. Oncken and his associates at 
midnight, in the river Elbe, near Hamburg, and other epochal events of the same 
character in our Baptist history. 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE 


NE of the curiosities of history is the divergence between the moral standards 
in the conduct of the British Government and the British people toward other 
peoples. The conduct of the Government of Great Britain in its foreign relations 
has almost uniformly been arbitrary, unjust and unworthy of the ruling power of a 
Christian nation; and the only thing which has reconciled right-minded people to 
its course, has been the equally uniform manner in which the British people have 
followed up the conquests of their government, and made them tell for righteousness, 
liberty and Christianity. From the time the East India Company attempted to 
banish Adoniram Judson from India, to the recent refusal of Lord Kitchener to 
allow Christian missionaries in the Egyptian Sudan, the course of the British Govern- 
ment has been one of hostility to Christian missions, until compelled to modify it 
by the demands of public opinion. The Government of India gave its official sanc- 
tion to the corrupt and debasing public ceremonials of India, until forced to with- 
draw by the pressure of public indignation. The present governor of Sierra Leone 
has bestowed his official sanction and encouragement on a Moslem college just 
established and expressed himself as desiring the spread of Mohammedanism 
throughout all western Africa, and the plans of the Church Missionary Society for 
sending missionaries to Khartum and opening a line of mission stations from Egypt 
to Uganda have been frustrated by the action of the Sirdar, Lord Kitchener. But 
we know from the history of the past that these are only temporary reverses. The 
great free Christian spirit of the British people will override the arbitrary narrow- 
ness of their officials, and, as in the past, the British flag will mean liberty and 
Christianity wherever it flies. 


T ae Current of Religious Thought in Japan is indicated by the comments on the 

" appearance of a new religious magazine called the Saugan (Three Eyes), 
designed to uphold Shintoism, Buddhism and Confucianism, and to oppose Chris- 
tianity. The new periodical is treated with almost universal contempt by the lead- 
ing periodicals, both literary and religious. It is called “out of date,” “‘ opposed 
to progress,” and inconsistent, because the three creeds which it advocates have no 
affinity, and their opposition to Christianity is the only thing they have in common. 
Apparently the new venture only serves to emphasize the obsolete condition of the 
class of thought it aims to represent. 


T he Death of Rev. W. I. Price, we learn from letters from Henzada, Burma, 

occurred through a sad mistake in taking medicine. His strength was much 
diminished by application to his work, and rising early one morning in a feverish 
condition, he took a pill, of quinine as he supposed, but really one from a box of 
strychnine pills which he had procured for use among the hordes of dogs which 
infest the towns of Burma. He at once discovered his mistake, and hastening to 
a physician was relieved of the poison, but in his weakened condition, his system 
was unable to endure the nervous shock and drain on his vitality. So passed away 
one of God’s most faithful missionaries. 
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T he Late Cornelius Vanderbilt was a member of the Board of Managers of the 

Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church. For twenty years 
previous to his decease he held the position of secretary of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trust Funds, being the principal executive officer of that important com- 
mittee. We are glad to present the following extract from the minute adopted by 
the Board of Managers, as a memorial of Mr. Vanderbilt : 

During that time the invested funds of the society were increased tenfold, and to all the 
details of the business Mr. Vanderbilt gave as much and as careful attention as to his 
own private affairs, and the great number of details in connection with the bookkeeping of 
the many separate accounts, have at all times received his personal supervision. 

All these duties were performed by him most faithfully and conscientiously, not only 
without any expense to the society, but without the loss of a dollar in principal or interest. 
His membership in the Board was not a nominal membership, and there is probably no 
other member who can show a better record of faithful and prompt attendance at its 
regular monthly meetings. He was one of the largest contributors to the building of the 
Church Missions House and to the funds of the society. In all of its proceedings he took 
the deepest interest, and every responsibility which was placed upon him he cheerfully 
accepted and diligently discharged ; and it is not too much to say that the loss of no one 
else connected with the Board would be more keenly felt or more sincerely regretted. 

Many men would be glad to be as wealthy as Mr. Vanderbilt was. Have they 
considered whether they are making as good use as he did of their time and funds ? 


The Duty of Stewardship needs larger explication and enforcement. There is 

" too wide a divergence between the ideas and emotions with which Christians 
contribute money to benevolent objects and those held regarding other expenditures. 
They are placed on different planes. One is called giving, the other payments ; 
showing the universality of the idea that all the money belongs to the Christian, to 
be disposed of as he pleases. If not, how can he “give” it? In other words, the 
ideas and language current in Christian circles deny the reality of stewardship. 
The steward cannot give, he can only pay. He is simply the agent for the man- 
agement of affairs and the disbursement of funds. The Christian steward, wise, 
honest and careful, simply pays out his Lord’s money in ways which he thinks will 
be most pleasing to him. A payment for foreign missions or home missions, for 
the support of his pastor, for a barrel of flour for his family, or for a suit of clothes 
for himself, are all acts of the same character, on the same plane, all equally 
deserving of careful consideration as to their propriety, and all in the same man- 
ner to be accounted for to his Lord. 


JN ccusations of Desecration against the United States Government for using churches 

in the Philippines for military purposes are based upon an utter misunder- 
standing of the situation. In the Philippines all the churches are public property, 
and were built with public funds raised by taxation. When public property in 
the Philippines was transferred from Spain to the United States, these churches 
became the property of the United States Government. It can do with them as it 
thinks right. Moreover, by the departure of the Spanish priests about two-thirds 
of these churches are left vacant and unoccupied. No services are maintained. 
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ev. Walter N. Wyeth, D.D., died on Friday, Oct. 20, 1899, at his residence in the 
city of Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Wyeth was a native of Massachusetts, having 
been born in the town of Wendell May 17, 1833, but early removed to the state of 
Ohio. He was graduated from Colgate University and Hamilton Theological 
Seminary, and ordained in 1857, serving as pastor of churches in Montrose, Pa., 
Portsmouth, Sunbury, and McConnellsville, O., and Wabash, Ind. Then for 
fifteen years he was a member of the editorial staff of the /ournal and Messenger, 
our excellent Baptist paper in Cincinnati, but during the last ten years Dr. Wyeth 
has devoted himself especially to preparing a series of missionary memorials, for 
the purpose of popularizing missionary biography. ‘These included biographies of 
Ann Hasseltine Judson and others who had been engaged in foreign mission ser- 
vice, and also of several missionaries who had labored especially and prominently 
in missionary work in this country. As a devoted friend of missions and a faithful 
promoter of their interests, Dr. Wyeth was conspicuous. May the Lord raise up 


others of the same devotion and earnestness in the interests of His work in all the 
world. 


T hi American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (Congregational) reports 

20 missions, 98 stations, 1,319 outstations, 1,705 places for stated preaching, 
170 ordained missionaries, of whom 17 are physicians, 12 other unordained men 
and 10 women physicians, 4 other laymen missionaries, 168 unmarried women mis- 
sionaries, and 169 wives of missionaries, making 529 missionaries from America ; 
234 native pastors, 525 other native preachers, 1,826 schoolteachers, and 218 
Bible-women, making 3,155 native laborers ; 492 churches, with 49,782 members» 
of whom 5,047 were added during the year; 65,903 Sunday-schools, 58,699 pupils 
in school, and $136,171 native contributions. Receipts, $644,200.89; debt, 
$80,537.25. We congratulate our Congregationalist friends on the splendid show- 
ing of their missions and regret that their board in common with other missionary 
societies is compelled to report a debt. Why should such a great and prosperous 
and holy work be hindered for lack of money? 


Change of Base. We have been impressed with the increasing frequency with 

which periodicals, hitherto known as undenominational and independent, are 
transforming themselves into agents or organs of special features of religious or 
philanthropic work. On the one hand this is a vindication of the position and 
necessity of the denominational missionary periodical, because it is a confession of 
the weakness of the position of a periodical which has no particular aim nor any 
except the most general reason for being. On the other hand, these periodicals 
should cease to appeal for support from the general public on the old ground that 
they are equally favorable to all benevolent enterprises. ‘They have become advo- 
cates of special interests and have entered the class of special periodicals, and 
Should not seek nor expect to be regarded as before. Strict candor will hardly 
permit them to present their appeals for special objects from the broader basis 
which they formerly occupied. 
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MRS. A. E. CARSON 


Haka, Chin Hills 
Burma 


N Feb. 3 we left Thayetmyo, the 
scene of nine years of our mission- 
ary effort, with all our earthly pos- 
sessions, en route for the Chin 
Hills, there to open work among 
a large tribe of Chins for whom, 

as yet, no mission work had ever been done. 

In order to save to the Union the expen- 
sive trip by regular passenger steamer, we 
embarked on a cargo boat, the “ Karanee.” 
This steamer towed two flats, one on either 
side, each of which was loaded with nxagfi, 
or rotten fish, whichis largely used as 
food by the people of this country. The 
night was hot and the fumes from the fish 
made me very sick all night so that I 
could not sleep. 

Our cabin was so crowded that we had to 
slide one of the cot beds out of the door, in 
the morning, in order to have standing room 
for dressing. Even then we had to dress 
one ata time. We were glad to get on the 
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upper deck in the morning, where we found 
things clean and comfortable and a little 
removed from the stifling, sickening, inde- 
scribable smell of the xagfi. 

The scenery along the Irrawaddy is beau- 
tiful. We glided slowly along, passing many 
large Burman rowboats; also raft after 
raft of «ne teak logs or bamboos lashed 
together, upon which were tiny grass huts in 
which live women and children for weeks 
together, as the rafts are being floated down 
the river in order to find a market for the 
logs and bamboos. 

On account of innumerable shallows and 
sandbanks it is impossible to run at night, 
and our steamer dropped anchor the first 
night, in midstream opposite Fort Minhla, 
where the British met the strongest resist- 
ance during the last Burmese war. In an 
idol house near the fort, more than twelve 
years ago, Mr. Thomas, my husband and 
I, held some rousing gospel meetings with 
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the British soldiers then stationed in that 
place. 

Our first stop the following day was at 
Minbu, where our mission has an outstation 
established by Mr. Tilbe years ago, where 
there are some Burman Christians greatly in 
need of a shepherd. 

The steamer company’s agent came on 
board, and I found him to be a young 
_ Eurasian man who had been in my Sunday- 
school class in Bassein, fifteen years ago. 
Sunday was a hot, quietday. We anchored 
for the night at Yeanangyoung, where there 
are extensive oil wells, owned by an English 
company, but run entirely by Americans. 
These are, with two exceptions I think, the 
only Americans in Burma, aside from the 
Baptist and Methodist missionaries. 

Monday morning not a little excitement 
was created by a Burman canoe trying to 
cross our bows and very nearly being run 
over by the steamer. Fortunately the canoe 
caught on one of the flats, and by the 
steamer backing off, the man was saved. 
Nothing else of special note occurred during 
the long, hot day. 

In the evening we stopped at Salé Myo 
and went on shore for a walk in this strange 
old place. The whole country round about 
looked bare and desolate, and one could but 
wonder where the people got the means of 
existence. The people seemed “thrifty ” 
and well-to-do, however, and we learned that 
most of them are engaged in weaving by 
hand, cotton blankets which they sell to 
passengers on the steamers. Women came 
aboard our boat with great bundles of them 
on their heads and many good bargains 
were made. 

On the 7th we passed the old capital, 
Pagan. Formerly, it was a large and influ- 
ential city ; but now it looks comparatively 
deserted and in ruins. It is built on bare, 
rugged hills overlooking the river, and 
pagodas are everywhere —thick almost as 
shocks of grain in an oat field after a boun- 
tiful harvest! As we stood on an eminence 
overlooking a broad stretch of country, we 
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could have counted hundreds of them. 
Indeed, the people say that they have nine 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine, but 
they cannot have ten thousand because 
every time they build a new one, before it 
is completed an old one tumbles down! 
After leaving Pagan our next stop was at 
Pakokku—the end of our journey by the 
Irrawaddy river. We found we must wait 
three days before we could get a steamer up 
the Chindwin river. 

We were not far from Myingyan, the home 
of our faithful missionaries, the Cases, so 
we took passage on the daily ferry and 
went to spend our waiting time with them. 
We arrived at the landing-place at 4 o’clock 
p.M. The heat was intense. We climbed 
up a very high, almost perpendicular bank 
of pure sand, after which, with the perspira- 
tion making roads through the dust and sand 
on my face, I was helped into the back of a 
two-wheeled ox-cart, where I was protected 
somewhat from the fierce rays of the sun by 
a bamboo mat fastened over the cart in the 
shape of a woman’s old-fashioned shaker 
bonnet — my umbrella doing service as the 
crown. For over two miles, sitting flat on 
the bottom of the cart, I rode through dust, 
without any exaggeration, a foot deep. 
Sometimes the wind would swirl it inside 
our “ shaker” until it would almost suffocate 
us. My husband and Mr. Case walked, 
or rather waded, through the dust, except 
where we had to cross some large mud-holes, 
when they too clambered into the cart. Very 
dusty and warm, and very much cramped 
from sitting so long, flat on the bottom of 
the cart, we finally reached the house, where 
we were cordially welcomed by Mrs. Case 
and the boys. and where we had a delightful 
visit. The following morning, taking the 
little organ and our hymnbooks and Bibles, 
‘we all went under some fine old trees near 
the bazar and commenced singing. It was 


“big bazar day,” and soon we were sur- 
rounded by a large crowd of people to whom 
my husband and Mr. Case very earnestly 
Very atten- 


proclaimed the words of life. 
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tively and respectfully the people listened — 
to what purpose God knows. 

On the morning of the 11th we started 
back to Pakokku, leaving the house just at 

‘dawn. In the freshness of the morning, 
with the “shaker” top removed from the 
cart, the ride, notwithstanding ruts and 
bumps and dust, was almost enjoyable. 
We took passage on a tiny launch, and 
arrived in P. about noon. Next morn- 
ing, aboard a small stern-wheel steamer, we 
started up the Chindwin river. In the after- 
noon we met with a terrible wind and sand 
storm. In vain the captain tried to make 
way against it. We made no progress, and 
finally we had to drop anchor, both at the 
prow and astern, to keep from being driven 
upon the sands. The captain told me after- 
wards that he greatly feared the steamer 
would be blown over on her side, as the 
water was shallow and the steamer not 
drawing many inches of water. At ten 
o’clock the next day we arrived at Monywa 
where I saw the last white woman I have 
seen for more than four months. The fol- 
lowing day we passed some very beautiful 
scenery, and the captain very kindly asked 
us on the bridge that we might the better 
enjoy it. The great cliffs were most pictur- 
esque, and the trees were alive with monkeys 
—some little gray fellows and some large 
and black with white throats. We anchored 
in the evening at Okma, and went up the 
steep sandbanks into a large village, but we 
were so beset by hundreds of howling 
pariah dogs, and surrounded by vicious- 
looking buffalo, that I was glad to return to 
the safety of the steamer, where I amused 
myself by watching scantily clad Burman 
women carrying great loads of cord wood 
on their heads, down the steep bank, for the 
fueling of our steamer. 

The next day we stopped at two places 
to allow the people to come on board to 
barter with the Burman traders, who had 
rented portions of the deck for their goods, 
and had come all the way from Pakokku for 
the purpose. For the half-hour the steamer 
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stopped it was a veritable Bedlam. Crowds 
of people jammed and pushed and jostled 
each other in their mad haste to make their 
purchases before the steamer should leave. 
There was a large trade in tobacco, betel, 
onions, garlic, parched beans, dried fish and 
nagpi. 

On the 16th we arrived in Kaléwa, and 
took our things to an empty bamboo bunga- 
low, where we remained until the 21st, 
working hard repacking and weighing our 
goods, and sewing them up in bagging, into 
sixty pound loads, so that they could be 
carried by coolies up the mountains. On 
Sunday we had a prayer-meeting with our 
native helpers. Four prayers were offered, 
each in a different language. On our last 
day at this place, an English officer came in 
from the district and came to have dinner 
with us. A clean but much worn sheet 
was improvised for a tablecloth, and with 
three-tined forks and iron plates we dined 
our English guest in fine style ! 

On the morning of the 21st we packed 
our things, with infinite difficulty, into four 
Burman rowboats, and with three men to 
each boat, we finally got started up the 
narrow tortuous stream, to be taken each 
day farther and farther from civilization. 
Going upstream our boats were propelled 
by means of bamboo poles. One man on 
either side, standing at the prow, would 
place one end of the bamboo firmly in the bot- 
tom of the stream, and the other against his 
bare shoulder ; then bending his body almost 
double with the effort, he would run the 
whole length of the boat, pushing with all 
his might, thus slowly driving the boat for- 
ward against the swiftly flowing current. 
This poling is so hard that great callous 
lumps, as large as one’s double fist, form on 
the shoulders of regular boatmen. Packed 
into as small space as we could possibly 
occupy, with a bamboo mat, bent like the 
cover of an emigrant wagon, to protect us 
from the sun, we proceeded on our way 
until late in the afternoon. As our boatmen 
got hot and tired some of them discarded 
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every vestige of clothing,— which seemed 
to us meager enough to begin with! Finally 
we reached rapids in the stream where 
everything had to be unloaded from the 
boats and carried for half a mile upstream, 
the boatmen finding it all they could do to 
work the empty boats, one at a time through 
the rapids. It was night by the time we 
got all our things beyond the rapids, so we 
cooked our dinners over little camp fires, 
here and there on the sand, and ate them in 
the bright moonlight with our plates in our 
laps. We spread some quilts on the 
“corduroy ” floor of a little grass hut and 
slept as best we could until about five o’clock 
in the morning, when we were up and again 
soon on our way. During the day we 
several times encountered shallows where 
the boatmen, stripped of clothing, jumped 
into the stream and by desperate pulling 
and pushing worked the boats into deeper 
water. Once a boatman, when poling where 
the water was quite deep, slipped and 


tumbled headlong into the stream. He 
smiled grimly when asked if that was the 
way he always took a bath. Long after 
dark we reached Kalémyo, and after great 
difficulty found the landing opposite a bun- 
galow built by the English Government for 
the accommodation of officers on tour. 

We took possession for the night, for it 
contained bedstead, chairs and table, and 
we were able to make ourselves quite com- 
fortable. Next morning we received a 
message from the superintendent of the 
Chin Hills, telling us to discontinue our 
journey by boat, as the water had fallen 
above and we would not be able to proceed 
with boats more than a short distance above 
where we were. He said he was sending 
ten pack mules to help with our goods, and 
would send as many coolies as we wanted. 
We found an English officer in the town 
who was looking after the rationing of the 
Sepoys stationed in the Chin Hills. He 
also advised us to dismiss our boats, telling 
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us he could furnish us with pack cattle, so 
that we need not wait for coolies to come 
down from Falam. 

As nothing can be taken into the Hills 
during the six months of rain, and as little 
necessary to the existence and comfort of an 
European can be had there, we had not 
only the furniture for our own house, but 
provisions of all kinds for six months, for 
ourselves and for the five native helpers who 
accompanied us. So, as one bullock or 
mule is supposed to carry only one hundred 
and twenty pounds,and a coolie sixty pounds, 
the question of transportation was rather a 
momentous one. We sent word to the sup- 
erintendent that we were coming with pack 
cattle and to send only a few coolies to carry 
dishes, lamps and such things as we dare 
not trust to pack cattle. The owner of the 
pack cattle came around to load up our 
goods; but after looking at them he decided 
that there were only a few of the smallest 
and most unimportant of the loads that he 
could take on his cattle; besides, his 
charges were so exorbitant that employ- 
ing him was quite out of the question. 
With very heavy hearts we sent him away, 
not knowing what to do. The rationing 
officer had, to his great delight, obtained the 
use of an elephant and gone off on a tiger 
hunt, so we were unable to get any assist- 
ance from him. We found it impossible to 
get food for love or money ; we also found 
it impossible to procure transport of any 
kind to go into the Hills. We succeeded in 
buying a few potatoes about the size and 
shape of marbles, from some Chins who had 
brought them down from the Hills to trade 
for tobacco. We dined that night and 
breakfasted next morning on potato curry. 
In the evening, while going through the 
bazar in the vain search for something to 
eat, we noticed an old man sitting in front of 
his shop reading a book which looked like a 
Bible. We approached and asked what 
book he was reading. Sure enough, it was a 
Bible, and he was a Christian! We were 
mutually surprised and delighted —for he 
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had no more expected to see missionaries 
there than we had hoped to find a Christian, 
We soon enlisted his services in trying to 
obtain food for us. He promised to bring 
rice, eggs and chickens the next day. 

The superintendent at Falam was out of 
the station and we could not reach him with 
a message. At least message after message 
was sent to him for transport coolies, but 
brought us no response. Finally we helio- 
graphed the subhadar major of the Sepoys 
there, and after long waiting received a 
reply that the coolies would be sent in due 
time. They must first be collected from the 
different villages, which would require some 
time, and it would take at least three days for 
them to reach us after they were collected. 
We tried to “possess our souls in patience.” 
The next day, according to promise, the old 
Christian came bringing what had been a 
dozen eggs. These he had tied up in his 
handkerchief and had had the misfortune to 
let them fall, breaking all but three or four. 
With a miost woebegone look he approached 
us, with the chicken under one arm and in 
his hand carrying the eggs dripping through 
the dirty handkerchief. Nevertheless, he 
was a most welcome sight to our hungry 
eyes. He persistently refused to receive 
any compensation for these things, though 
we learned he had walked two miles through 
the blistering sun to another village to pro- 
cure them for us. One, two more days 
passed and still no news of coolies. Sunday 
came and with it the old Christian and 
quite a number of heathen, to whom my 
husband preached and explained the way of 
salvation. In the evening two English gov- 
ernment officers came in from a long trip 
on tour. We were obliged to share the house 
with them; they were tired and hungry; 
I knew I ought to ask them to dinner ; but 
what was I to give them? Half of the 
chicken, which we had kept for Sunday, 
still remained, but “what was that among so 
many?” That very morning I had read, 


during our Bible study, “ given to hospital- 
ity ’—andso I decided to ask them, and do 
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the best I could. The Lord provided that 
dinner! After we had asked them, and 
they had eagerly accepted, and I was cud- 
geling my brain to know how to make the 
best of the little I had, the servants of the 
officers came in bringing a fine large deer, a 
generous piece of which was immediately 
sent tous. This made a delicious soup and a 
fine roast, and I am sure to those tired, 
hungry men that dinner was a success! 
They left early next morning. All that 
night and the next day my husband had 
fever. I shall never forget the anxiety of 
that day. Ina place where no food except 
rice was to be had at any price, my husband 
ill and no help accessible from any civilized 
human being, and so far as I could see, no 
hope of ever getting away, the outlook 
indeed seemed dark, but toward evening my 
husband’s fever passed off, the rationing 
officer returned, and things began to brighten. 
We decided to start next morning in govern- 
ment boats, which were placed at our dis- 
posal, two days journey farther up the 
stream, to a village where we would be able 
to get food and there await our coolies. 
After coming to this decision we went to 
bed with lighter hearts; but when morning 
came we found it impossible to get boatmen 
in time to get our goods off that day, so 
there was another day of weary waiting. 
Next morning at half past ten, after end- 
less vexations, we got the boats started. 
We, ourselves, had been invited by the 
officer to have breakfast with him, and in 
the afternoon, on a pony which he would 
provide, and a mule which had been sent 
down for me, we were to ride up and over- 
take our boats where they would anchor for 
the night. At four o’clock, I on a gay and 
festive government mule and my husband on 
a sleek little pony, we started on our nine 
mile ride. We found that we must cross 
the river on a raft. ‘This raft was made by 
placing a platform with a railing around it 
across two long, narrow boats. Witha deal 
of trouble we succeeded in getting our 
animals and ourselves on board, and cross- 


ing the deepest of the water; but long 
before we neared the farther bank we found 
the water so shallow that we could proceed 
no further with our raft. The mule did not 
enjoy the idea of getting out into the water 
and we had a terrible time with her. When 
finally we did succeed in getting her off, I 
feared we should never get her to stand 
close enough to the raft for me to mount. 
After vainly persuading her for a long time 
and being nearly jerked off into the water 
several times, I made a desperate leap and 
fortunately landed across the saddle — the 
mule starting on through the water without 
waiting for me to adjust myself. I barely 
had time to put myself to rights before we 
came to a very high bank almost perpen- 
dicular, up which we had to climb. After 
gaining the top of the bank we rode for 
miles through dense elephant, or £zve, grass 
fifteen or twenty feet high, which towered 
high above our heads. We knew that this 
grass made an excellent place for tigers to 
hide, and that there were many in the 
vicinity. I, at least, kept a keen lookout, but 
was not rewarded by the sight of a tiger. 
After a time our path broadened and we 
came out into a beautiful bamboo jungle ; 
the graceful, willowy trees met in arches 
over our heads; now and again we startled 
jungle fowl which seemed but little fright- 
ened at our approach. We saw squirrels 
leaping about in the trees, heard a “ bark- 
ing” deer in the distance, and pheasants 
drumming in the forest. Once a huge wild- 
cat scurried across the road in front of us. 
On we rode through two small clearings 
where there were rice fields and villages, 
and finally, just at dark, we rode up to the 
zayat near which our boats were anchored. 

The zayat consisted of avery rough floor, 
high off the ground, with a roof over it. 
The wind was sweeping a perfect gale 
through it. To get up on to the floor we had 
to climb a notched pole, in lieu of a ladder, 
which proved for the stout member of our 
party rather a difficult feat! However, it 
was accomplished, and there with our plates 
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in our laps, and the wind fairly tearing the 
hair from our heads, we ate our dinner, after 
which we spread some quilts on the floor 
and tried to sleep— but with indifferent 
success. Next morning we were up and off 
in our boats before daylight. We anchored 
about 10.30 by a broad sandbank, where 
our breakfasts were cooked and eaten. 
Each set of boatmen and our own people 
were squatted here and there around sep- 
arate fires, and soon ricepots were steaming 
in every direction. 

After a hearty breakfast and a good rest 
for the boatmen, we proceeded very comfort- 
ably, for the day was cloudy and cool. We 
reached Indin, the end of our journey by 
boat, about 4.30, and here also we occupied 
a government bungalow. We settled down 
to wait as patiently as possible the coming 
of our coolies. Here at least we could get 
food. Fortunately we stored all of our 
goods under the house, for in the night 
there came up a terrible storm. Furies 
were in the wind, and the rain came down 
in torrents. We feared all of our goods 
would be ruined, but nothing was seriously 
injured. Here we again unpacked and re- 
packed, throwing out all broken dishes, etc., 
which were not a few, and putting every- 
thing in the smallest possible compass. On 
the eve of March 6th our coolies arrived. 
My heart almost quailed when I thought of 
trusting ourselves and all that we had to 
the hands of such fierce, savage-looking 
creatures. They were almost naked and 
their bodies were encrusted with filth which 
had been accumulating for. years. We 
could not speak one word that they could 
understand; nevertheless, we got off next 
morning with less trouble than we had 
anticipated. We were indeed a motley 
crew as we wended our way up the moun- 
“tains, but oh, how glad we were to get 
started! First came the coolies with their 
promiscuous loads of boxes, barrels, beds, 
chairs, etc. Next came the only white male 


member of our party, on foot, with a gun on 
his shoulder and carrying a canteen of water. 
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Next came a stout white woman mounted 
on a yellow mule, followed by two mounted 
Sepoy guards sent for our protection by the 
superintendent of the Hills. Next camea 
Karen preacher, an Indian cook with his 
Burmese wife, and two Christian Chin girls, 
Bringing up the rear were ten tiny sore- 
backed pack mules driven by two Chinamen. 

We marched up the narrow mountain 
path, a gradual ascent for eight miles, when 
we stopped at a rest-house by a beautiful 
mountain stream. We had started before 
breakfast thinking to get to this place in 
time to have breakfast about half past ten 
or eleven o’clock, but our coolies were in 
no hurry and did not arrive with the things 
until two o’clock. We breakfasted at two- 
forty-five! After an eight mile ride, all the 
way up hill, we were quite ready for our 
breakfast by the time we got it. We were 
up next morning at four o’clock and this 
time had breakfast before we started. We 
got off just at day-break and traveled thir- 
teen miles, up one mountain side and down 
another, sometimes on steep mountain sides 
by narrow foot-paths, with clear mountain 


streams dashing in rapids and cascades 


hundreds of feet below. ‘This march though 
very wearying was most interesting. 

We passed through pine forests — the 
first pines I had seen in the country. Spark- 
ling springs leaped from shady hillsides 
where the banks were covered with loveliest 
ferns. Blue and yellow convolvulus smiled 
at us from every turn in the road, and 
stately rhododendrons bowed their flaming 
flower-crowned heads at us as we passed. 
Monkeys screamed and chattered in the 
trees. Wecamped ina little pine bungalow 
beside a dashing mountain stream. In the 
evening our Chin coolies favored us with a 
concert, and I found they were using my 
bandbox, which contained all the millinery 
I possessed in the world, for a drum / They 
had carried the box during the day, and 
seemed delighted that they had discovered 
its use. 

We were up in the morning and off again 
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at daybreak. Up, up, up! The road was 
so steep that I sat doubled up in my saddle 
and was so cramped that I could hardly 
endure it. 

We encountered a fierce mountain storm. 
The wind lashed the trees, which swayed 
and creaked until I was in an agony of fear 
lest they should break and crash down upon 
us. Presently a cold rain came on and 
pelted us in our faces until we could hardly 
see the road. We were drenched to the 
skin. Twice we met trains of pack cattle 
on the narrow shelf of a mountain side. 
The path was so narrow that we had to hug 
the side of the mountain, standing perfectly 
still until the cattle got by, rubbing against 
us as they passed. I hardly know which I 
feared the more, being crowded over the 
precipice or being crushed by the passing 
animals. 

When we reached camp we were wet and 
cold and had to wait for hours for our coolies 


to come with dry clothing and food. At this 
camp we met an English lieutenant on his 
way to England on sick leave. He had been 
affected by exposure to the sun, and was 
partially paralyzed. He was the first white 
man we had seen since leaving Indin. The 
following day our journey was a gradual 
descent. I walked five miles in the morning 
and enjoyed it; but when towards the end 
of our march my mule’s back got sore so I 
had to get down and walk another mile and 
a half, I found myself so stiff and lame that 
dragging myself into camp was anything 
but pleasure. On this march we passed 
many wild peach-trees loaded with blossoms. 
We camped near a suspension bridge, built 
by the English Government across a great 
mountain gulch. 

After the coolies came up with our goods 
we showed them the sewing machine, con- 
cerning the use of which they had speculated 
a good deal. They had never seen a piece 
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of machinery before and were greatly inter- 
ested and delighted. Some of them were 
women, their only dress being skirts not 
more than eighteen inches long, and huge 
brass hairpins, thrust through knots of 
thick black hair at the nape of the neck. 
Some of these hairpins actually weigh as 
much as five pounds each! I gave each 
of the women a needle and a safety-pin, 
after explaining their use. They were per- 
fectly delighted. They patted my cheek 
and stroked my shoulder (a Chin method 
of showing gratitude and affection) and 
some of them even came up and put their 
arms around me. 

The following day we had an abrupt 
ascent, steeper than anything preceding. 
We got so high, the side of the mountain 
was so steep and the path so narrow, that I 
grew dizzy and dared not for amoment look 
down. “Underneath are the everlasting 
arms ” was my constant comfort. After a 
long and weary march we reached Falam, a 
military post, and the home of the superin- 
tendent of the Hills, in whose house we put 
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up over Sunday, and who showed us many 
kindnesses. 

After a good rest and good food we were 
greatly refreshed and made the three days 
journey from Falam to Haka with compara- 
tive comfort. 

We arrived in Haka March 15, six weeks 
after setting out from Thayetmyo. We 
rented a little two-roomed house of govern- 
ment and soon had our things in it and were 
settled down for work. 

Haka is situated on the side of a great 
mountain. It is a military post where are 
stationed sixty Sepoys with three English 
officers. Chin villages abound on the neigh- 
boring hillsides. One hundred and fifty 
thousand people are accessible from this 
place, not one of whom is a Christian and 
not one who can read and write in any lan- 
guage. Their only religion is the sacrificing 
of animals to evil spirits; it is also their 
only system of medicine. To these poor 
people we hope to introduce the elevating, 
uplifting influence of the gospel of Christ 
and teach them the Way of Salvation. 


A TEMPORARY REACTION IN JAPAN 


HE new regulations governing private 
schools in Japan were intended by the 
promoters to hamper if not to drive out 
Christian schools. Their publication by the 
government after the unwisdom of such re- 
striction in education had been fully dis- 
cussed by the press, was a surprise. The 
constitution seems to guarantee freedom; 
the press favored freedom; the Cabinet had 
moved to strike out these antichristian parts 
of the proposed regulations; the Diet would 
not be in favor of them; therefore the 
Higher Educational Council appealed to 
the Privy Council of which an ex-Buddhist 
priest is a member. It was so managed 
that an organized Buddhist demand that 
Buddhism be recognized as the national 
religion, be pressed upon the government at 
the same time. To conciliate the Buddhists, 
and as a compromise, the Privy Council 
approved the proposed regulations. 


It is not believed that the majority of 
those who are leaders in the new Japan 
favor the policy of restricting Christianity. 
Educational institutions have been espe- 
cially blessed in the work of the Christian 
missionaries, and this direct attack of the 
government upon them, in spite of the con- 
stitution and of the new treaties, as well as 
of the former favorable attitude, was a great 
shock and caused many to doubt the advisa- 
bility of Japan’s admission into the sister- 
hood of civilized states. 

But such conclusions are not yet justifi- 
able. A reaction has already appeared. It 
appears that the new regulations are to be 
applied with moderation and a liberal con- 
struction is to be allowed. We learn that, 
one by one, many schools are informed 
they may continue as formerly at least for 
a time. We believe that means “ indefi- 
nitely.” 


N Burma, 7ansaungmén is the name of 

the month in which Buddhism makes its 
grandest displays. Vast throngs of the 
heathen go on long pilgrimages, carrying 
costly gifts for the priests and the images 
of Gaudama. This year the lunar month 
of Zansaungmén corresponded almost ex- 
actly to the calendar month of November. 
According to the Burmese method of reckon- 
ing, the full moon came on Thursday, the 
16th, which with them was the 15th of 
Tansaungmén, On the evening of that day, 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, the festival closed with an illumina- 
tion. The streets and principal pagodas 
doubtless presented a brilliant appearance 
by means of rows upon rows of innumerable 
lamps and candles. 

But besides the worship rendered to the 
great pagodas and the colossal images of 
Gaudama, is the homage paid to a river-god 
named Upagék. In his honor all the rivers 
of Burma are illuminated. These annual 
illuminations are effected in this way. 
Many short pieces of the trunks of plantain 
trees are collected and prepared; and each 
is provided with a number of small unglazed 
saucers containing wicks laid in cocoanut 
oil. An hour or two after the rising of the 
full moon, a canoe laden with these floats 
puts out from the bank to the sound of 
music. After coming to anchor in mid- 
stream, the men in the canoe light the tiny 
lamps, and dextrously send them adrift. 
As the lights are borne along upon the 
bosom of the rivers in long processions 
towards the sea, the effect is very beau. 
tiful. 

Shen Upagok is said to reside in a copper 
palace under the water. His images, made 
of wood and gilded over, are from six to 
eight inches in height. They represent him 
as a monk with shaven head looking up to 
the light,— his right hand taking a mouthful 
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of rice out of his begging-bowl. They can 
therefore be readily distinguished from the 
images of Gaudamas. 

, Of course it would never do to inquire as 
to how the worship of Shen Upagok can be 
reconciled with Buddhism, or how it is pos- 
sible for him to exist under the water, or 
how long-lived he is, or what is the exact 
location of his palace; for such inquisitive- 
ness would spoil the whole story. Five or 
six years ago, an image of Shen Upagok, 
which had lost one arm, was brought to 
Moulmein. It was said to have been picked 
up as it was floating down the Irrawaddy 
river. Of a sudden it was noised abroad 
that this image had wrought miracles since 
its arrival, such as the production of water- 
melons upon mango trees; but the excite- 
ment died away as soon as the temporary 
shrine was taken down, which had been 
erected in one of the back streets in the 
Daing-wiin-quin quarter of the city. Evi- 
dently the owners of the castaway river-god, 
after they had filled their coffers with the 
offerings of the pious, took the precaution 
to withdraw and quietly move on, before 
there should be time to expose the frauds, 
which they had been practising upon the 
gullible populace. 

The divine honors paid to Shen Upagok 
illustrate to a remarkable degree the yearn- 
ings of the human soul after a supreme 
being who is possessed of life and the 
power to help the needy. It is an instance 
of the revolt of the inner consciousness 
against the idea that Gaudama, having 
passed entirely out of existence, his follow- 
ers should have been left to blank atheism. 
A cursory glance may lead some to bestow 
high praise upon Buddhism; but to a 
thoughtful mind the contemplation of whole 
nations sitting in darkness, literally without 
any hope in a living God, is sad beyond the 
power of expression. 
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Mr. E-. P. Coleman, Treasurer, American 
Baptist Missionary Union, 
Y Dear Mr. COLEMAN: In your last 
letter you kindly asked me to write 
to you occasionally. I am the more glad 
to do this because I am now somewhat of 
a mission worker myself. Father calls me 
a “volunteer missionary.” As such I try 
to help him in many ways: talk to women 
who come to the mission house, write 
many letters on the typewriting machine, 
and superintend five hamlet schools, which 
are taught by nine teachers and attended 
by about three hundred boys and girls — 
children of Christians. 

All this work told on my health so that 
in April father insisted that I must go to 
the Nilgiri Hills with my sister, Mrs. Cur- 
tis, and her family. We there met many 
missionaries of various denominations. 
One day Mr. Thomas Staines, a large tea 
planter in Coonoor, invited all the missiona- 
ries to his plantation, and more than a hun- 
dred and fifty responded. Another time Dr. 
and Mrs. Downie and the others at “ Wood- 
houselee ” had a picnic for all the American 
missionaries, and about sixty were present. 
Thus you see that Coonoor must be a popu- 
lar resort for missionaries, 

The Nilgiri Hills were beautiful with 
their luxuriant foliage and rippling moun- 
tain streams. Roses grow profusely almost 
everywhere ; lantanas are so abundant that 
they are considered as troublesome weeds, 
and the passion flower grows wild in the 
shady ravines. In our garden, within ten 
feet of space, one day Mr. Curtis counted 
twenty-one callas in full bloom, growing 
with scarcely any cultivation. Indeed, Coo- 
noor is a very Eden for flowers of all kinds. 
What I enjoyed perhaps more than any 
other one thing was to listen to the songs 
of the birds at eventide, for you know on 
the plains we have to be content with the 
caw-caw of the crow. 

Though a sojourn on the hills is delight- 
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ful, yet I was glad to get home again, for 
all play and no work after a time becomes 
monotonous. Soon after my return to On- 
gole the regular quarterly meetings began, 
and although it was seeding time for farm- 
ers and the weather was exceedingly warm, 
many Christians attended. At our Sunday- 
school on Sunday morning nine hundred and 
thirty-five were present and recited more 
than fourteen hundred verses of Scripture. 
Following the Sunday-school came the regu- 
lar Sunday morning service, at which father 
preached from 2 Cor. v, 17 (“ Therefore if 
any man be in Christ, he is a new creature,” 
etc.) for about fifty-five minutes before a 
great audience of over one thousand men, 
women and children, most of whom sat 
crosslegged on the floor. Besides these 
about fifty connected with our college and 
the various schools occupied as many 
chairs. Throughout the audience I savy 
many gray-haired men and women, but the 
majority of the people were those in the 
prime of life, and then there were college 
students, members of Miss Dessa’s Boys’ 
School and Miss Kelly’s Girls’ School. It 
seemed wonderful to me that so many peo- 
ple in such extremely hot weather (for the 
thermometer stood at over 100° Fahr., and 
the hot west wind was blowing almost a 
gale) could keep so quiet for so long a time, 
especially as many mothers brought their 
little babies with them to church. Ten of 
the older native preachers from different 
parts of the Ongole field sat on the plat- 
form with father. Several of them helped 
in conducting the service. Later, towards 
the last of the service, it was a touching 
sight to see the people giving their thank- 
offerings to the Lord. One woman had 
walked twelve miles in the burning heat in 
order to give a thank-offering of one rupee 
for the recovery of her son from a serious 
illness. Another, a man, gave one rupee 
because the Lord had kept the cholera 
away from his village. One woman’s son 


so severely that his friends thought that he 
would die. His mother made his fall the 
subject of prayer and, as her prayer was 
answered, gave a rupee for a thank-offering. 
So one after another deposited his or her 
mite into the Lord’s treasury until the 
amount collected was about twenty rupees. 
In proportion to their incomes few of the 
Christians in the home churches in America 
give as liberally as do these poor, ignorant 
Telugu Christians. 

Without help or guidance from the mis- 
sionaries present three native preachers 
presided over the communion service which 
followed immediately after the collection. 
The people received the bread and the 
wine quietly and in order, and I was im- 
pressed by the deep reverence shown by 
these Christians while partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper. In the afternoon a meet- 
ing was held to examine candidates for 
baptism. These candidates were ques 
tioned and cross-questioned by three dif 
ferent committees of preachers and elders 
in various parts of the large audience-room. 
I was surprised and delighted to find that 
of the ninety-three to be baptized (making 
seven hundred since the Ist of January) 
eighty were from the village of Ongole, 
and about thirty of these were boys and 
girls in my hamlet schools. There were, 
also, several college students and a young 
man, a house servant, who for two or 
three years has been kept by his parents 
from being baptized. The science and 
mathematics professor in our college and 
father’s stenographer and typewriter, who 
was trained at the Nazareth Industrial 
School, near Colombo, both Church of 
England men, came forward for baptism, 
and this without any urging on our part. 
The joy on the faces of some of these can- 
didates as they were “buried with Him in 
baptism ” was marked and interesting. 

In the evening Rev. N. Kanakiah of 
Nellore, who, with his wife, Julia, is well 
known in many Baptist homes in America, 
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had fallen from a tree and injured himself 


preached in the chapel from the text 
*“ Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
You know he is a large man, fully six feet 
tall, weighing probably not less than two 
hundred and thirty pounds. As he is a 
good thinker and an eloquent talker he held 
his audience of five or six hundred for an 
hour and a half without seeming to weary 
them. His sermon was good and intensi- 
fied by numerous gestures, a la Telugu. 

Monday morning after the prayer-meet- 
ing, which was held for an hour, the usual 
committees of elders were appointed, when 
Mr. Ferguson, who had come on the train 
from Ramapatam to represent the seminary, 
was announced. All the ordinary business 
of the quarterly meetings was suspended 
to give place to him. At three o’clock in 
the afternoon Mr. Ferguson left for his 
home, and the committees before men- 
tioned resumed their work of hearing the 
petitions, requests and complaints of the 
people from a hundred different villages. 
At five o’clock nine couples were married 
by the missionary in charge. Four of the 
brides were from Miss Kelly’s boarding- 
school and another one from one of my 
hamlet schools, One of the bridegrooms is a 
preacher in the Canadian Baptist Mission at 
Tekkali, fully five hundred miles from here. 
So the work goes on increasing, multiplying 
opportunities and responsibilities on every 
side. The leading of the Holy Spirit in all 
this great work is most marked. 

Monday evening a young man of the 
Canadian mission, a lay preacher, but now 
a member of the First Arts class in our 
college, delivered an address to the mission 
workers. As it has been so far, so the 
meetings will continue for two days more. 
Then, after a day of rest, father will have 
to go on to Podili to hold the quarterly 
meetings which begin there next Sunday 
morning. On the following Friday he 
expects to go to Kanigiri to attend the 
associational meetings, which will probably 
last two or perhaps three days. 
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Before going to the hills some of us 
thought that we would start a Christian 
Endeavor Society whose members should 
mainly be Bible-women and boarding-school 
girls. Upon my return from the hills I 
was greatly pleased to see how enthusiasti- 
cally the work was being carried on. One 
hundred and eighteen women and girls 
above twelve years of age, already belong 
to our society, and we hope soon to start a 
junior branch for the younger children. 
They have taken nicely to the work of the 
society, but Telugu Christian Endeavor 
literature is very limited in range. We 
hope that thus the hearts of the girls will 
be greatly quickened in love and fidelity to 
Christ and the Church, 

Miss Kuhlen has also come back from 
Kodaikanal, Pulney Hills, but not as strong 
as we hoped she would be by the change. 
She feels that she must return to America 
as soon as she can get leave and make the 
necessary arrangements. She looks much 
better than when she left us in the last of 
March, but she has only a little vitality, and 
what she gained on the Pulney Hills is fast 
going in the intense heat and the hot west 
winds. I shall be sorry on many accounts 
to have her go home, for I will lose a true 
friend and companion. For her sake I am 
glad that she will soon be in America, where 
I hope she will ere long regain her strength. 
The Telugu people love her much. She 
has obtained a good hold upon them, and 
has been the means of bringing many to 
the Savior. Eleven of those baptized on 
Sunday were led to Jesus by her Bible- 
women. She is an efficient teacher of the 
Bible-women, so that under her they have 
gained considerably in Bible knowledge 
and in spiritual growth. 

What more can I tell you in which you 
will be interested? Upon my return from 
Coonoor I found that father had been mak- 
ing considerable improvements in the com- 
pound, removing old native houses and 
building new ones for the preachers near 
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the compound, but not in it. This he did 
in order to give us who live here more open 
space for air. With three bungalows, two 
hundred and fifty girls and fifty Bible- 
women, the compound is pretty well 
crowded. In the hamlet, close by the com- 
pound, he is building two chutrums (Telugu 
inns) for the native Christians who come 
into or pass through Ongole from the sur- 
rounding villages. Up to now they have 
been sleeping on the chapel verandas, and 
have thus been a constant.source of con- 
tagious diseases, besides adding to the num- 
ber of people who must breathe the air in 
the compound. The chapel is badly out of 
repair. As it is used every day for the 
Girls’ Boarding-school and Sundays for 
church services, the wear and tear is great. 
If we had the money to erect a building 
for the Girls’ Boarding-school, the chapel 
would not so quickly get out of repair. 

In order to carry on the enormous amount 
of work here in and about Ongole there is 
need for several more missionaries and a 
good deal more money. A field, seventy- 
five miles square, containing eighteen hun- 
dred villages, with their eight hundred 
thousand inhabitants, demands an immense 
amount of work. The four hundred mis- 
sion workers, teachers, preachers, Bible- 
women, etc., though nobly aided by the 
Christians among whom they labor, require 
a good deal of money from America. | 
wish that you might come out to visit us, 
for though I was born in India and was 
somewhat familiar as a missionary’s daugh- 
ter with the joys and trials of mission work, 
yet, until I came to India again and saw 
for myself, I knew but little of the great 
work and of the possibilities for good. 

Hoping that these jottings about the 
work as I see it here may interest you, and 
perhaps some other friends of our mission, 
I am, as in Vassar days, 

Yours sincerely, 
GRATIA CLOUGH. 

ONGOLE, INDIA. 


a 


EFFECTS OF RETRENCHMENT 


REV. W. A. STANTON, KURNOOL, INDIA 


|* 1895, the first year we were in Kur- 

nool, the board gave us 3,800 rupees; 
in 1896, 3,550 rupees; in 1897, 2,600 
rupees ; in 1898, 3,000 rupees. It seems to 
me these figures are most pathetic. They 
tell the story of a steady decrease, with the 
exception of last year, and then only a very 
slight change for the better from the very 
first of our being here. The amount re- 
ceived four years ago when we began the 
work herein Kurnool, is the largest we have 
ever been privileged to receive, and has been 
followed by an almost uninterrupted decline. 
Now this yearly decrease in appropriations 
has been in the face of a constantly expand- 
ing and enlarging work. When we came 
here there were only twenty workers all told, 
now we have thirty-seven—nearly double 
the number. Last year alone we added 
eleven to the force of our workers. But 
perhaps you say we should not do that in 
the face of scarcity of funds. Well, I sup- 
pose that would be the “ business-like” way. 
But when you go out on tour and hear the 
people in village after village clamoring for 
a preacher or teacher, you forget whether 
you have the money or not, and if you have 
a man you send him. Not only this — ever 
since we came to Kurnool we have been 
trying to raise up workers for this needy 
field. Kurnool is a hot and sickly place, 
and we cannot get men to come here from 


other fields. We have thus been thrown 
upon ourselves. The result has been this: 
For these four years we have been training 
up boys and girls in our boarding-school to 
go out into the work. Last year, thank 
God, six boys were ready to go out. Could 
we hold them back for lack of funds? It 
could not be thought of for a moment. 
Others will be ready next year and we must 
send them out also. 

The people on the Kurnool field are 
starving for lack of men to break them 
the bread of life. Our cry for four long 
years has been for workers, and now that 
God is beginning to give them to us we 
must send them out. In like manner, the 
village schools, which are centers of gospel 


_ light, have increased from six to nineteen — 


more than threefold. Church members have 
increased from about five hundred and fifty 
to more than seven hundred. Schoolhouses 
and chapels need to be built, where the 
Christians may come for stated worship and 
where the schools may be regularly con- 
ducted. There is a vast field of four taluks 
that needs to be toured over again and 
again, for it is ripe to the harvest. 

In the face of all these needs and with 
the ever-growing work on our hands, we 
have been struggling along from year to 
year with an ever-diminishing appropria- 
tion. 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG MISSIONARY. V. 


y DEAR BROTHER: My fifth and last 
letter will call your attention to your 
relations to the executive committee and the 
officers at the rooms. It may be unneces- 
sary to say that a most kindly fraternal 
spirit should characterize all your intercourse 
with these brethren. Such has been the 
delightful experience of the writer. For 


more than a score of years not one un- 
pleasant word or thought has interrupted a 
constant reign of harmony. Those at the 
home end of our work, both men and women, 
are the choice spirits in our denomination. 
Their ruling desire is our happiness and 
the best interests of our work. 

Your appointment as a missionary is an 
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expression of confidence in you as a man 
and a Christian. To you has been com- 
mitted a greattrust. May you have strength 
to fulfil it with honor and the approval of 
God and your brethren. To your care will 
be entrusted the using of the benevolence of 
the churches. This is indeed a sacred 
trust. Much of the means placed at our 
disposal represents self-denial and effort on 
the part of our brethren in the churches. 
It is not too much for them to expect us to 
use it with the greatest caution. You will, 
for instance, be called upon to erect build- 
ings for your own use or for school pur- 
poses, and perhaps you have had little or no 
experience in such work. May I ask you 
to make haste slowly in such an undertaking ? 
Inquire, study, find out the best methods to 
be used. And be satisfied with such houses 
as are suitable for your health, and conven- 
ience in your work. Make as small demands 
for appropriations as you possibly can. 

I may call your attention to another 
matter regarding requests for funds. You 
may not be long on your field before you 
will see the great poverty of your people, 
much of which may be the result of igno- 
rance or the lack of means to start in some 
industrial enterprise. It may appear ex- 
ceedingly plain to you that even a small 
expenditure of funds might bring in large 
returns and indirectly assist your evangel- 
istic work. I would say, however, that 
seldom have hopes in that direction been 
realized. But even if they were, such work 
is outside the province of our society, and 
for our executive committee to use the con- 
tributions of the churches for such a pur- 
pose would be to betray the trust reposed in 
them. Our work is evangelistic and that 
alone. It is quite desirable to assist the 
disciples by advice and instruction or even 
by financial help, if such can be had by 
legitimate means, but not from the contri- 
butions of the churches. If, therefore, you 
may at any time be impelled to make such 
requests you must not think you are hardly 
dealt with if your demand is not complied 
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with. I could mention many other ways 
in which it may seem wise to you to use 
mission funds but for which those at home 
cannot make appropriations, the undertaking 
of new work, the purchase of valuable prop- 
erty at a low rate and others of that nature. 

Another matter of no.small importance is 
the keeping and presenting of accounts in a 
business-like manner. Thesame laws which 
govern any other business transactions 
apply to our missionary affairs. A mission- 
ary should no more overdraw his account 
with the mission treasurer than with any 
bank with which he has dealings. Do not 
expect pecuniary favors because you are 
held in high esteem. On your return on 
furlough see that your accounts are properly 
adjusted and do not make requests for 
money before it is due you. 

There are a few minor matters to which 
I would like to call your attention. Our 
brethren at our rooms are very busy people 
and have no time to decipher hieroglyphics. 
Be sure your writing is legible. If you 
cannot write plainly yourself employ some- 
one to copy your letters. Do not ask your 
brethren to do for you what you can do 
yourself. In ordering a paper write directly 
to the publisher, requesting him to send his 
bill to the treasurer, but do not expect that 
overworked brother to order for you. The 
same in regard to books. Do your own. 
ordering. In writing for various kinds of 
goods write each class of articles on a sepa- 
rate leaf of paper, and not all in one con- 
tinuous letter. Do not order goods that 
cannot be sent to you. Within a few days 
an order has come for ammunition. For 
several years no such thing has been allowed 
to be shipped from America. Make a note 
of that and do not waste time in ordering. 
Again, do not order goods that can be had 
cheaper in India. Recently the writer saw 
an order from Burma for goods sold in 
Rangoon at a lower rate — the same Ameri- 
can manufacturer. 

Fraternally yours, 
OLD MISSIONARY. 


BURMA 


RANGOON BAPTIST COLLEGE 


WE have done excellently in the University 
examinations. Seven went up for the Calcutta 
University first arts examination and five passed. 
All these are young men who are members of 
our churches. Three of them were Burmans and 
two of them were Karens. One of these has 
gone to the seminary at Insein to take the new 
English course. All the others are teaching in 
mission-schools, except one, who has won a senior 
University scholarship and will study for the B.A. 
Degree at Government College, after which he 
will teach in some mission-school. Meanwhile he 
will board here at the college and help in the 
Sunday-school. 

Seventeen went up for the University entrance 
and fourteen passed. Of these two were Eura- 
sians, three were Burmans and nine were Karens, 
All these were members of our churches. 

J. N. CusHINc. 


SOWING IN TEARS 


Four from the ranks of Buddhism joined us a 
few weeks ago. Soon after that, two others came, 
and last Saturday two women were baptized, and 
a railway man married. We have had two years 
of heavy blows upon us, our cause, and I pray 
that I may have the needful faith to claim the 
promises, and work on with courage su long as 
God allows me a place among the pilgrim band. 
We reap the seed of others, and others may reap 
what we now sow in tears. 

Will all of my special friends accept my kind 
regards, and thanks for letters, book and papers? 
I am grateful for the letters sent in answer to 
postals. 


We are well. Satan is very busy here now, 


but our God has still power. A few were bap- 


tized last month and two a few days before and 
will have applicants for this month. We have 
jeers and vexations, but our God sees it all, and 
he bears our burdens and strength will be given 
for our day. 


THONGZE. M. B. INGALLS. 


FAITH REWARDED 


Last Sunday at Lanmadaw, a man named Ko 
Kya U was baptized. He is about sixty years of 
age. His wife, Ma Ni, was baptized years ago 
by Dr. Kincaid. She is a woman of strong faith 
and of a meek and quiet spirit. She has suf- 
fered much from her husband’s unbelief and op- 
position to the truth, but now her faith has won 
the victory. Her husband is an earnest believer, 
and is boldly preaching the truth. Since Feb- 
ruary we have had thirty-three baptisms on this 
field. Theschools are large, enrolling more than 
five hundred pupils in the two, and the school 
fees collected amount to about 600 rupees per 
month. J. McGuire. 

RANGOON. 


ASSAM 
HEATHEN TURNING TO GOD 


We are not having so many baptisms this 
year, but those who have been baptized are con- 
verted from heathenism, and this is a great satis- 
faction. Fifty have been baptized the first half 
of this year. This past quarter has been a very 
busy one with us on account of so much sickness 
and so many cases in court. 

There never has been a time on this field when 
so many heathen were turning to God. Even 
though there were so many baptisms the past 
two years, it is a fact that one-half of them, each 
year, were Christians before coming to Assam. 
And it takes just about as much of the time and 
labor of the missionary and the native preachers 
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to get the people to become Baptists as it does 
to get the heathen to become Christians. An- 
other source of satisfaction at this time is that 
the conversions taking place are in the villages. 
True, the garden offers its opportunity to preach 
to thousands, and if conditions are favorable, the 
missionary may baptize people by hundreds. 
But just at this time conditions are very unfavor- 
able to working on the gardens, and so we are 
putting our strength into the villages. The vil- 
lage Christians are their own masters, and they 
can dispose of their time as they please. Last 
Wednesday I went to a village ; had a glorious 
meeting with thirty present, and I baptized six. 
The garden brethren cannot get together even on 
Sunday and it is not strange that they soon for- 
get the little they have learned of God’s word. 
There have been forty exclusions on this field 
during the past two years, and nearly all of them 
were on the gardens. 

The church on Serejuli tea-garden has built a 
chapel which was dedicated in May. This was 
built entirely by themselves — no aid from any- 
one. ‘They also support a good school with the 
aid of one rupee a month from the mission, and 
best of all they carry on a Sunday-school on this 
field. A quiet work of grace has been going on 
at an abandoned tea-garden, named Ellengmara, 
and fifteen have been baptized. These have 
been organized into a branch church, and one of 
their own number is their pastor. 

REv. JOHN FIRTH. 


INDIA 
PROGRESS AT HANAMAKONDA. 


THE people of all classes respect us and look to 
us for help, etc. I think I can truly say that the 
Hanamakonda mission is entering upon brighter 
and more useful days than it has ever had. We 
are slowly but surely gaining the confidence of all 
classes of people. The gospel has been faithfully 
preached for years by missionaries and helpers, 
but I feel that the medical work has done more 
for us than any other one kind of mission work. 
I have not reported this new enterprise before 
because I wished to have a substantial beginning 


before I wrote our society about it. Since writ- 


ing that report the amount has been increased 
ever 100 rupees; so the good work continues. 
The medical work is indeed commending itself 
to the people, and it is a very important feature of 
the work. You will see by the report how busy 
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I am with all lines of work. I think you will 
agree with me that I need a hospital when people 
(many of whom are natives) are beginning to 
interest themselves about a hospital for me. I 
believe the Lord is opening up a big work here 
for our society, and if we accept these leadings 
as coming from him, then we will see a wonder- 
ful future for this field. Our medical work has 
opened many doors that before were closed, and 
it has also given us many good friends. I verily 
believe the Lord is with us in this enterprise. 
J. S. Timpany, M.D. 


MEDICINE AND MISSIONS 


IMMEDIATELY after the Association, a cholera 
broke out in this village, and ever since has 
been doing its deadly work. We have no 
medical man here, not even a native apothecary, 
and though I have no medical training, yet I 
secured medicine, supplied by Government, at 
the **Taluq Cutcherry’’ here, and did what I 
could. Some days I was out nearly all day, and 
am glad and grateful that God gave me strength 
and blessed the means used, so that many lives 
were spared, and the help I was permitted to 
give has opened the hearts of the people and 
given me the opportunity to speak to them about 
the ‘*Great Physician.”’ We preached every 
evening in the bazar, so that my enforced stay 
here has not, I trust, been in vain. The work 
throughout the field is in a fair condition, and 
we are looking forward to a good ingathering. 

GURZALLA. J. DussMan. 


THE SUDRA CASTE COMING 


Gop is commanding us to make a forward 
movement in our work for the Sudras, and so I 
earnestly desire to have at least six zealous and 
efficient preachers for evangelistic work among 
them. As I indicated in my report they hear the 
gospel gladly, and many among them seem to be 
near to the kingdom. When or where the move- 
ment of this numerically great caste into the 
church will begin, I cannot prophesy; but I 
believe most surely that the time is coming — it 
may be near—when there will be a Pentecost 
that will startle the Christian world. It must be 
kept in mind that the Sudra community is many 
times larger than the Madiga community, from 
which hitherto we have drawn most of our con- 
verts, so that when they come it will be by tens 
of thousands instead of thousands. 

MARKAPUR. Rev. C. R. MARSH. 
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WHEN WILL HELP COME? 


TOURING has been very prosperous. God has 
blessed us in every way: above seventy have 
been baptized; but even more important has 
been the work of the Holy Spirit in the church 
members. God has stirred many of them up to 
new desire, and I hope to new life. We do 
need more workers! Only four men to help me 
with 1,100 Christians! Besides 140,000 hea- 
then! We ought to have twenty men. O could 
the churches but realize the riches of this legacy 
which God has bequeathed to them in Christ! 
The Aeathen for thine inheritance, he promises! 
When will she enter upon her inheritance? God 
bless you all. 

SATTANAPALLI. W. E. Hopkins. 


THE ALLUR FIELD 

WE have 90,000 souls to look after. In the 
village of Allur in which our station is situated 
are about 7,000 souls. Within a radius of five 
miles are 20,000 more souls. These are mostly 
all heathen, as we have only 266 Christians on 
the whole field. We have only ten helpers for 
the whole number or an average of 900 souls to 
a helper. Three of those helpers are Bible- 
women and are confined principally to two vil- 
lages, leaving the bulk of the inhabitants to the 
seven preachers. There are fifty-two weeks in a 
year to see and preach to all these people. 

I must have a congregation of 1,923 souls 
each week. Having gone through the whole 
year, I have seen each person but once, and by 
the time I see him again the next year he may 
have forgotten that he has ever before seen the 
missionary or heard God’s Word. 

The caste people are drawing nearer to the 
Lord. Some seem to be on the border of the 
kingdom. I believe the Lord has great things 
in store for his church in India, but our need is 
consecrated men and money. 

Rev. W. S. Davis. 
THE PALMUR FIELD 

Tuis field is 150 miles long from north to south 
and 120 miles broad from east to west. It con- 
tains an area of about eighteen thousand square 
miles and a population of about two millions, It 
was estimated at our last conference that there 
ought to be a missionary for every fifty thousand 
of the people. At this rate this field alone would 
need about forty missionaries. We are the only 
missionaries in all this large territory. Mrs. Chute 
and I, with Bible-woman and helpers, have toured 


more than five months since the close of the last 
monsoon, and would have toured still longer had 
we the means. But as it is I have far exceeded 
my appropriation. If my field were but twenty 
miles square, as some of the fields on the Ongole 
side are, I might get along without any appropria- 
tion for mission travel, but as it is, touring is our 
chief work. Therefore, if we are to do evangel- 
istic work at all, this appropriation is necessary. 
For the same reason, i.e., because of the size of 
the field, a liberal appropriation for schools is 
necessary. Many teachers and helpers are needed 
in this extensive field. We must depend upon 
our schools for the supply. There are many more 
Christian boys and girls that we could educate 
had we the means. 

Our mission work is progressing favorably. 
We baptized twenty-six interesting converts on 
our last tour. People of all castes are believing. 
A Brahman, chief officer of his village, requested 
baptism. We advised him to wait a few months 
that his wife might come with him. I think we 
may baptize both of them within a few months. 


E. CHUTE. 
CHINA 


OPENINGS AND OPPOSITION 

THERE is more opposition than a year ago, 
but it is a very different matter from years past. 
In the six years I was in charge of my present 
field, before returning home in 1894, I tried in 
vain to find a new opening for a station where a 
congregation could be gathered. Since my 
return in November last, within four months 
time, in five different places’ have congregations 
formed and applied for a teacher to open a 
school and preach on Sunday. 

SwatTow. J. M. Foster. 


GOOD REPORT FROM HUCHAU 

SEVEN were baptized during the year, selected 
from a large number of inquirers. One church 
—in Saung Pah — assumed during the year the 
entire support of the man who preaches and then 
this same church is now assuming half the finan- 
cial burden of a day school just being opened— 
and one awaits baptism. 

The church in Huchau has subscribed nearly 
enough to support a pastor for the coming year. 
They hope to call and secure a preacher of their 
own during the year. One of those baptized 
lives in Dong Si —a very prominent and promis- 
ing outstation. There are two hopeful inquirers 
there now. 
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One new outstation has been opened at Song 
Liu. Our time has of course been spent in the 
study of the language. We enjoy it immensely, 
and are only teryted to continue at it exclusively 
too long. 

We are rejoicing now in being able to preach a 
little nearly every afternoon in the street chapel. 

J. T. Procror. 


JAPAN 
HINOMOTO JOGAKKO, HIMEJI 


IN the industrial department there is quite an 
industry established in sazku, the silk and crape 
mosaic work of Japan, knitting, embroidery and 
drawn work. This department of our school 
promises to soon become entirely self-supporting, 
and to offer an honest means of employment to 
needy young women. In each department of our 
school there is from one to two hours of Bible 
study and Bible instruction daily. 

ELLA K. CHURCH. 


Abstract of Proceedings of the Executive Committee 


AFRICA 
GROWTH AT KIFWA 


THE work is growing fast and there are signs 
that it will not only continue to do so, but that it 
will grow yet more rapidly. We have up to the 
present time baptized this year 189, and I believe 
we shall still have a large number to baptize 
before the end of the year. I am sending you a 
small sketch of our main outposts, that will show 
you how our work lies. These places are visited 
at least three times a year, and it takes a lot of 
time and strength to do it. If we can get men 
and money we expect to plant two more posts this 
year. We have between our two farthest out- 
posts from north to south, about thirty-five miles, 
if not more, and the same from east to west. We 
have Christians in thirty villages, representing 
about ten thousand. I consider that we influence, 
directly or indirectly, about twenty thousand 
people. FREDERICKSON. 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


THE MEETING OF OCT. 23, 1899. 


NINE MEMBERS PRESENT 


ROVISION was made for enlarging the dormitory facilities at the Rangoon Baptist College, as 


the present houses are much overcrowded. 


A letter was received from Rev. Charles S. Morris regarding his experience in connection with a 
group of independent churches in Cape Colony, known as the African Native Church, which hold 


views similar to Baptists. 


work in Basutoland. 


Twenty-eight of the leaders were baptized by Mr. Morris, and they pro- 
pose to adopt the name of ‘‘ African Baptist Church.’’ 


He also spoke of openings for missionary 


Mr. Jesse Fowler Smith of Silver Lane, Hartford Co., Conn., was introduced to the committee 


and gave an account of his Christian experience, call to the ministry and missionary work. He was 
appointed a missionary of the Union. 


THE MEETING OF NOV. 6, 1899. TEN MEMBERS PRESENT 


The chairman called attention to the sudden death of Deacon George W. Chipman, for thirty-five 
years a member of the Executive Committee, and a subcommittee was appointed to prepare a minute 
regarding the services of Deacon Chipman for entry on the records of the Executive Committee. 

Upon the recommendation of the Committee on Nominations, Rev. A. G. Upham, D.D., pastor of 
the Stoughton-street Church, Boston, was chosen as a member to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Rev. T. S. Barbour, D.D., and Rev. F. P. Farnham, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Salem, Mass., was chosen a member of the Executive Committee to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Rev. Edgar Y. Mullins, D.D., of Newton Centre. 

It was announced that the Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society of Oregon, having received a con- 
siderable legacy, had voted $500.00 to the Missionary Union to apply on the deficit of last year, and 
the secretary was instructed to extend the grateful acknowledgments of the committee. 

The following report of the Committee on Rules was adopted: ‘‘The Committee on Rules 
would recommend that the Executive Committee approve in general the policy recommended by the 
brethren of the Japan mission and the brethren of the Telugu mission with reference to an advisory 
participation on their part in the administration of our missionary work in their respective fields.’’ 


MAINE, $297.43. 


South Paris ch., (of wh. $13.83 
is for Loi Kaw mission, care 
Dr. Bunker).. 

Skowhegan, Bethany ch 

Charleston, Free Temple ch. 

Jay ch 

Jefferson, ch. . 


Auburn, 2d ch. .. 


Immanuel ch. 
Moravia 
Venice ch. 
Victory Ch. 
Immanuel S. S. ... 
Moravia S. S.... 
Newcastle and Alma 
Skowhegan, Bethany Y. P.S. 
C. E. “‘ to be applied to the 
work of the Bapt. mission 
> in the Inland Sea of 
a 
No. 
No. East ch, 
So. Levant ch, ......-. 
Ea. Corinth ch. (of wh. $6.00 
is for Dr. Bunker's mission 
Hancock Ass‘n, per Clarence 
Emery, treas.: Ellsworth ch., 
$4.40; No. Sedgwick ch., 
$2.00; Franklin ch., $3.20; 
0; wes 1.60; 
aes 40; East La- 
moine = W. Harbor 
ch., $2.40; West Ellsworth 
ch., 80c.; Brooklin ch., 
f2. 43 ; Bluehill ch., $13.20.. 
Bangor, 1st 
Kennebunk ch....... 
Owl’s Head and Ash Point 
chs. (of wh. $4.00 is from an 
individual, $12 of amt. for 
Dr. Bunker's work at 


888F 


14 00 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $63.23. 


Concord, Pleasant-st. ch...... 


ch, Emma A, 
Noah Rev. 
Arthur 
Nesiea, Crown Hill ch....... 

t Weare ch......... 
New Boston S. S....... 


10 50 


BONATIONS 


RECEIVED IN OCTOBER, 


VERMONT, $2.50. 


MASSACHUSETTS, $1,507.74. 


Danvers, 18t 45 50 
Cambridge, rst ch............ 50 00 
Brockton, rst Sw. ch. tow. sup. 

Ma Lay, care Rev. C. 

12 50 
Brockton, North ch..... 14 86 
Lowell, Immanuel ch., Le 

Baron W. Kinney, for ~~ 

work, care Rev. C. B. 

Antisdel......... 00 
Leominster, 1st 15 00 
Hancock 2 50 
Wakefield ch., Miss” L. A. 

+ 1000 
A friend... 12.00 
A 2000 
Dorchester, a friend........ 5 00 
Dorchester, a friend, for sup. 

Sungiah, care Dr, Downie. . 25 00 
Grafton, Cho Ir 00 
Haverhill, rst 24 67 
Gloucester, Chapel-st. ch..... 10 95 
8 25 
Salem North End Chapel... 351 

sot P. S.C. 4 00 


Springfield, State-st. B. Y. P. 
U., 1-3 payment tow. sup. 
Indla Kotiah for the year 


1899. « 
Westfield, Central B. Y. P. U. 5 00 
No. Abington ch 


Boston, coll. at miss’y meeting 
Tremont Temple, Oct. 3, 
1899-000 108 00 
Boston, Clarendon-st. P. 
S.C. E. (of wh. 
sup. Rev. Thos. 80.00 
Sam. N. Brown, 250 00 
Worcester, Dewey-st. Y. P. 
S. C. E., for sup. Rev. J. 
Worcester, Dewey-st. ch..... 12 14 
Bellingham 75 
Malden, rst ch.......... 86 
A 2300 
West Boylston, sat Ch... ++ 54 
Rockport 1096 
ISt 15 06 
Beverly Farms ch....--.++++. 25 20 
Palmer, Nelson E. Barrett... 120 00 
Peoples § 00 
37 25 
Chelmsford, Central Y. P. S. 
eee 33 00 
Chelmsford, rst ch....... sees 16.00 
Winchester, - 9 83 
So. Hanson ch,....+++ 
Bocce 2 50 


1899 


Lawrence 1st Bible School for 
sup.Moung Kyaw, care Rev. 


C. L. Davenport....... $25 00 
Lawrence, 1st ch....- 20 00 
Chelsea, rst ch........ 71 18 
Fall River, Temple Y. P. 

C. E., for sup. Goss, care 

Rev. W. F. Thomas.. 10 00 
12 55 

- Bible School. 2 00 
Shutesbury ch..... .. 10 00 
No. Billerica ch...... 10 00 
Framingham, rst ch......- 47 30 
Needham, rst Y. P. Cc. 

for sup. Moung Oung Min, 

care Rev. C. L. 15 90 
Dedham, 2d Y. P. 917 
Fitchburg, Hi 6 50 
West Somerville ch........ 33 39 
Amherst, rst ch........ 68 

RHODE ISLAND, $371.78. 
Providence, Rev. W. H. 

Palmer, for a native worker, 25 00 
Providence, 1st ch.......... 64 43 

‘Broadway S. S. Class 

No. 13, for the Congo —_ 

3 60 
Jamestown, rc 25 00 
A Friend 10 00 
New Shoreham, rst ch..... . 6 80 
Providence, Cranston-st. Y. 

P. S. C. E., tow. salary Sau 

Koo Keh, care C. H. Hep- 

tonstall...... 1000 
Providence, Cranston-st. S. S. 

tow.sup. Moung See Dee... 18 75 
Providence, Central ch...---+ 29 00 

Stewart-st. Y. 

S. C. E., tow. su . Moung 

Lay, care Dr. Bunker...... 25 00 
East Second Y. 

Providence, Calvary ch....... 26 78 

Cranston-st. ch., 

His Name,’’ tow. sup. 

student in Theo. mn. In- 

sein, 210 
Exeter, 1st ch........- 5 00 
Central Falls, Broad st. ch... 10 40 
Newport, Central Y. P. S 

~~ for Yias Y-me for three 

Newport 18t 75 50 
Wickford, 1st 16 92 

CONNECTICUT, $549.03. 
Bridgeport, Farther Lights 

Soc., for sup. nat. pr. in Loi 

w Mission, care Dr. 

3000 

Mansfield 
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$2 50 
$21 85 
4 13 23 
1 35 
75 
20 00 
2 00 
13-15 
2 00 
21 50 
2 60 
5 00 
1 76 | 
2 50 
4 18 
20 00 
i 
| 
5 00 | 
3 00 
3 20 
231 
7 65 
1 00 
I 10 
II 93 
12 00 
12 70 
4 00 
10 00 
= 
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1st ch., tow. sup. 
Grant, M.D. China.. 

Hartford, 1st ch., tow. sup. 
Dr. Bunker. 

Deep River ch..... 

Brooklyn 

New Haven, Dryden 


NEW YORK, $2,013.13. 


Sodus Centre S.S.. 

North P. s. Cc. E., 
tow. sup. A. Koe, a nat. 
pr. in 

Buffalo, Immanuel ch., tow. 


.$172 00 


400 


00 


sup. Rev. E. T. Welles.... 125 00 


Buffalo, Lafayette-ave. ch.... 
Prospect-ave., B. Y. 

P. U., for sup. Rev. A. E, 
Carson, Burma......++-..- 

Canastota, Y. P. S.C. E 

S. S. and B. Y. 

Fultonville, Calvary ch ...... 

Saratoga "Springs, E. R. 

Port Jefferson ch...... 

New York, Ralph L. Cutter, 
for sup. Rev. Geo, A. Hunt- 
ley and wife to Oct. 12 .... 

New York, Judson Memorial, 
Y. P. S.C. E,, tow. sup. of 
Rev. E. Grigg "and wife.. 

New York, Alexander-ave. s. 
S., for sup. Ko Shway Min, 
care Rev. C. L. 

Rushford, rst B. Y. P. U.... 

Hancock ch........-- 

Middlesex ch 


Hill. S.S. and C. E., 
special offering for aah, 
care Rev. L. W. Cronkhite. 

Cortland, rst ch. yY.P.S C. 
E., for the sup. of Saya Tim- 
othy to Oct. 1, aera 

Amherst ch....-. 


Strykersville ch... 
Yorkshire ch 


Corning Y. P.S 

Newark Valley.” a ‘friend of 
missions (of wh. $50 is for 
Mrs. E. W. Clark, Impur, 
Assam, to be used at her 


Newburgh, Peoples ch. ‘Chin- 
ese Class, for sup. nat. pr. in 
China 

Lansing and Groton 

Lansing ch 

McLean ch 

Deposit ch. . 

Hudson River Y. P. Soc’ s, for 
sup. Rev. A. F. Groesbeck, 1 

Brooklyn, Hanson- -pl.c 

* a friend 

Ilion Y. P....0+..... 

Perinton Y. P..... . 

Syracuse, Olivet ch ......... 

Seneca Falls ch 


Flat Creek ch...... 

N. Y. Mt. Morris ch., for Dr. 
Clough’s mission work 

New York, Mrs. R. Ealden.. 

Less amt. received in Sept. 
from Baptist Church, Wood- 
hull, N. Y., returned to Wo- 
man's Society by request... 


25 00 
2 50 
10 00 
I 20 


79 20 


10 50 


Donations 


Monroe Asso., 
Cole, a Rochester ist 
ch., B. Y. P. U., for sup. of 
Rev, Thos. Moody in Africa, 

2.85; do, Second Y. P. S. 
re for do., $41.00; do. 
BP. 8. C. &., 
for do., $63.60; do. Univers- 
ity-ave. S. S., for do., $5.00; 
do. Parsell’ s-ave. =. Be 
C. E., for do., $2.97; do. 
for do., $5.00; do. 1st Ger- 
man ch. for do. 
C. for Ge, 
$5.30 Greece B. Y. P. U., 
for do. -» $10.00 ; Clifton y: 
ior do., $2.00 ; 
Brockport Y. P. S.C. E., for 
do., $13.40; West Henrietta 
Y.P.S.C. E.,fordo., $15; 
Pittsford Y. P. S. C. E., or 
$10.00; ist Parma 

P. S. C, E. 50; 
Henrietta V.P.S f 


per A. H. 


$: 
Monroe Asso., per A. H. Cole, 
treas.: Rochester, Alexan- 
der-st. Y. P. S.C. E., for 
sup. Thos. Moody, $7.25; 
Mumford Y. P.S. C. E., for 
Loi Kaw Mission, Toungoo, 
$12.50; Rochester, 1st ch., 
$65.00; do. Bronson -ave. 
$8. 59; do. Parsells-ave. 
h., $6. go; do. Park-ave. ch., 
do. University-ave. 
ch., $2.55; Mendon ch., $1.00; 
Churchville ch., $3.59; Clif- 
ton ch,, $23.00; do. S. S., 
$5.05 Beleoda ch., $1.00; 
est Henrietta ch , ” $10. 253 
Pittsford ch., $46.15 ”; Parma, 
si ch., $6.50; Henrietta ch., 
.00 5 Mumford ch., $31.403 
ch., $10; Ogden 
$6.25; do. S.S., $7.38; 
om. Soc., $7. 73 
Che, $10. «- 


New Brunswick, Livingston- 
ave. ch. (of wh. $25 is for 
Lah Thorn, care Miss S. E, 
Haswell) 

Plainfield, ist Temple Build- 
ers, for sup. of work in 
Chapel at Tetter, India, care 
Rev. W. L. Ferguson. 

Tabernacle S... 


Central ch. Junction......... 

New Brunswick ist ch., in pt. 

Marlboro ch. 

Allentown ch......... 

Orient ch 

Upper Freehold ch...... 

Pittsgrove ch 

So. Vineland 

Bayonne, 1st ch 

Bloomfield ch., 
J. M. Carvell.. 

Mrs. Abbie J ones 


wed “sup. Rev. 


PENNSYLVANIA, $754. 


Buckingham ch. ...... 

Home Dept. of S. Ger- 
mantown ch., special for nat. 
r. care Rev. L. W. Cronk- 


New Britain ch. 
Manatawna ch... 
Falls of Schuylkill s.. 
First Sw. Y. P.S 


- 279 66 
NEW JERSEY, $385.07. 


Wissahickon B. Y. P. U. and 
S. S., for nat. worker, care 
Dr. Leslie, Congo 

Bethlehem ch., Penrhyn...... 

“ A steward,” "to apply » Dr. 
Leslie’s salary 

Memorial ch., add’. . 

Mon omery ch.. 

Cold Point ch. ....... ..... 

Wayne, Central ch., 

North Wales ch. .......++-+ 

Lansdale B. Y. P. U., 
special nat. pr., care Rev. 

W. Cronkhite 
Third Germantown B. Y. P. 
, for nat. helper, care 
P. Frederickson, 


Wyalusing ch....++ 
Terrytown ch. 
Maple Grove S. 
Phoenixville ch. and S. S..... 
Parker Ford 
Townvile 
Carmel ch. ........ 
Georgetown ch. .... 
ce 
Mahoning ch. ... 
East Mahoning ch... 
Homer City ch......... 
Brush Valley ch,......- 
Dilltown 
Montgomery 
Jersey Shore ch, ........ 
Washington 
hany, Sandusky-st. ch... 
eesport, rst ch., in pt...- 
Gh. 
Clinton Centre ch. 
Braintrim ch, 
Irwin ch 
Marcus Hook ch. 
W. A. Nicholson and wife, for 
nat. pr., care Rev. L. W. 
Cronkhite 


30 0@ 


DISTRICT COLUMBIA, $37.25. 


Brookland, Lucy G. Lynch’s 
S.S. class for Po-bu, a Karen 
in the Bapt. Theo. Semi- 
nary, Insein, Burma....... 

Washington, Calvary Senior 
Soc, of C. E., in pt. tow. ex- 
penses Dr. G. T. 

Anacostia S. esse. 


VIRGINIA, $13.00. 


Petersburg, Guilfield Foreign 
Miss’y 


WEST VIRGINIA, $120.27. 


Center Branch ch......- 
Morgantown, J. N. B. W 


20000%0000 
Beulah Ann ch.,.....- 
Bloomin 
Central 
Culloden 

Elmwood ch..... .+++++ 
Elizabeth 
Enon ch 

Good Hope ch 

Milton ch...... 

New Bethel ch 
Pleasant Hill 
Portersville ch 
Susannah ch... 


riplett ch......... 


|| 
$12 se 
250 00 se 
76 28 
475 200 08 
24 89 
h 3° 75 
15 00 
10 oe 
10 ee 
22 81 
60 08 
1 60 
10 00 
45° 
265 62 
4° 00 
719 
200 00 
25 00 
50 00 
5 25 
53 46 
7 5° 
179 
114 
25 00 
6 25 ee 
| 
Java ch ees 83 
Reeds Corners ch...-.++..--. 7 46 6 25 
Hoosick Falls, 1st ch........ 
74 38 24 
26 00 
§ 00 
94 68 404 
Buffalo, a 3 00 ut 00 
Greene Ch......-cccccscccses 39 62 5 25 13 00 
5 28 66 59 
775 
I oo | 
| 
5 00 BOM. c I 00 
10 00 5 5° 
10 40 4 40 
2 03 
— 160 75 2 35 
63 50 5 00 1 56 
18 00 50 
| 500) 
40 00 2 50 
18 00 | 10 61 6 67 
21 00 5 25 
= 3 00 | 112 10 50 
5 00 | 75 
125 
35 00 3 00 
60 00 hite.... 35 1 00 
22 97 400 
5 00 1 00 
10 00 1 08 
7 10 00 30 


Two Runs, B. M. League.... 
Wheeling, «st 

tow. sup. Moung oo Bau, 

care Miss Higby.. 

Bikine ch..... 


INDIANA, $131.21 


Mrs. M. C. Car- 

penter..... 
Lick Branch ch... 
Scaffold Lick ch.. 
Vienna ch.......... 
Freedom ch... 
Rockport ch.... 


Hope ch........ 

Mt. Gilead ch... 
Salem ch......... 
Lebanon ch........ 
Pleasant View 

Moure’e Hill 
Tanglewood 
Mentone ch...... 


Veliow Creek 
Lima ch...... 
Concord ch...... 
Connersville Y. 


OHIO, $516.26. 


Superior, Morford. .... 
Mrs. Morford...... 
P. 1. Morford...... 
Cleveland ist Sw. King’s 
Army, for a nat. teacher, 
Pa Rev. O. Hanson...... 
an Dr. A. F. Greene, 
tow. medical outfit of Dr. G. 
G. Crozier..... ... 
Cleveland, Immanuel, y. P. S. 
C. E., tow. = of nat. 


Jamestown ch...........- cove 
Wilmington 


Dayton, Ch. 3 


Mem’l Ch... 
Springfield, Dr. Isaac Kay, 

* tow. medical outfit of Dr. 
Lima, Berean ch........ on 
Providence ch. 
Elyria, Rev. T. G. Field, tow. 
medical outfit of Dr. G. 


sees 
Hamilton ch............ 
Madisonville ch..... 
Pleasant Valley ch.........+. 


Owl Creek B. Y. P. U........ 
ILLINOIS, $279.20. 


Ne NEM 


Donations 


Minonk ch..-.......-- 
Birthday fund.. 


Urbana ch..... 


8. Winkley, for 
work in 


Keysport Chee. 
Ashland ch...... 
New Lebanon ch 


Chicago, Clybourn and Ideal 
Missions, for sup. boy, care 
Rev. G. Campbell, 

Chicago, La Salle-ave. ch.. 

Wheaton Jun. Union ....... 

Woodstock, S. S., for sup. 
Baliah, care Rev. x 


Clough, Ongole........-+- 
Woodstock, iss J. E. Son- 
dericker...... 656s. 


Lanark 
Ellis Mound 
Middle Creek ch.. 
Ewing, Dr. John Washburn.. 


Rankin, Mrs. Howe Davis... 


Grand Cote ch. 


Hole’s Prairie ch.........- 
Steelville ch..... pease 
Buda Junior Soc...... 


Ottawa Y. 
Island Grove 
Prairie Grove 
Payson 
Big Ridge ch........ 
Harrisburg ch........ ver 
Rileyville 
Union Grove 
Chicago, ist Sw. Wom’s Soc., 

for sup. Levi, care Rev. O. 

L. Swanson, Assam....... 
Chicago, 1st Sw., Mrs. Jno. 

Berg, sup. Philip, care Rev. 


. Swanson, Assam..... 
Ga Bohemian Immanuel 


IOWA, $744.53. 


Riceville, A. K Davis, forthe 
schooling of Mitamura Sam, 
care Rev. J. L. Deering.... 

Mapleton, Harriet J. Perrin.. 

Sioux City, E. E. Lewis, tow. 
oy of Rev. J. E. Clough, 


Renwick ch....... 
Webster City ch..........+.. 
Sioux City, immanuel ch... 
West Union 
Osage S. 
Arthur Sw. ch., for Rev. O. 

L. Swanson. 
Arthur Birthday Society. 
Swea City 
Des Moines, 1st ch ......... 


MICHIGAN, $162.24. 


Jackson, 18t ch... 
Detroit Ch... 
GR. ccc 
Bestia B. P. 
Ensley Centre 
Middleville ch 


Ionia. . 


sup. of student at Ramapa- 
tam, Kalapally Rohan, care 
Rev. W. L. Ferguson...... 
Fowlersville 


MINNESOTA, $195.78. 


Cambridge, Sw. ch.......... 
Minneapolis, Bethel ch... .. 
Isanti, Sw., J. 
Duluth, Bethel ch .......... 
Alexandria, C, J. Carlquist.. 
Ashland, 
Trade Lake, M. A. Fridlund.. 
Worthington, Sw. 
White Rock ch....- 
Willmar, Sw ch., for J. Naz- 
72888) Bapatla, India, care 
Rev. W C. 
Lincoln, P. M. Peterson, 
special, for Saga Moun Swe 
Nyeine, care Rev. f. E. 
Cummings, 
Burma..cccce 
Brooklyn Centre, A. D. Wil. 
St. Paul, rst ch., Rev. F. 
Brown’s Valley ch. 


WISCONSIN, $66 64. 


River Falls ch...... 
Rio, Mrs. Mary Buchanan.. 

Wanbeek 
Maiden Rock ch...........-. 


Green 
Union Grove Dan. ch., for 

Rev. C. Nelson, Africa..... 
Saxville, Mr. Christiasen..... 


MISSOURI, $34.80. 


Excelsior Springs, friends, for 
work among the Garos.... . 
Kansas City, Miss Margaret 
Jones, for sup. Rev. Jno. 
Firth, North Lakhimpur, 
Board of Home and Foreign 
Kansas City, O. T. Harring- 
COM. 


KANSAS, $315.65. 


Ottawa, from a_ missionary, 
tow. sup. of Garo evange- 
list Thangkan, oe Assam, 

Topeka, ist Y. P. S. C. E., to 
apply tow. sup. Dzing Is 
San, care Rev. J. T. Proc- 
tor, China....... 

Fostoria 

Strong City, Bro. and Sister 

Newton Ch. 

Medicine Lodge ch., to com- 
plete L. M. of Rev. W. A. 
cas 

An hony ch.....- 

Mayfield ch.. 

Clearmater ch.. 

South Haven ch. ....-- 

Chicaskia 

Pisgah ch..... 
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$1 90 #5 65 
2 11 3 05 
44 66 
12 50 2 00 
20 15 33 5° 
5 00 12 55 
2 00 2 50 
1 35 5 50 
1 50 
14 50 
25 00 I 50 
7 62 40 
50 
65 6 00 co 
4 23 3 4° 
1 85 6 50 
1 00 5 00 
2 00 § oo 
25 15 30 57 43 
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